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Sative’s my weapon ; but I’m loo disercct 


To run a-muck, and tilt at all IT meet ; 





T ouly wear it ina land of ITectors, 


Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Directors.—Porx. 











CONSEQUENCES OF LORD SIDMOUTIVS LETTER. 





“ There's none but 2 madman will ding about fire, 


And tel! you ‘tis ali but in sport.” 
Watts'’s LivMNs. 


Earl Grey has happily called the attention of the Ilouse 
of Lords to that mischievous production of Lord Sidmouth ; 
to which we referred last week in our leading article ; and 
the Ilouse of Lords, if it feels any ef that just scuse of its 
own dignity which should prompt it to protest against any 
one of its members, aye! even a minister, assuming the func- 
tions of ie whole legislative body, will pass a vote of cen- 
sure upon this wanton firebrand of the noble Lord. Perhaps 


the good sense of the country is too well aware of the iie-§ 
Eloy and the magistrate’s residence. Four numbers of the 


gality of such a proclamation, to have paid much attention 
to its apparent mischievous spirit. We trust the age is too 
enlightened to pay any regard to gencral charges of sedition 
aud blasphemy, proceeding from such « man; but there are 
persons who are anxious to restore those good old times of ihe 
Star Chamber, when the will of the puppet of the day was 
the supreme lav of the land; and the voice of the people 


only heard, as now, to be outraged and despised. 


A magistrate iu the county of Staffordshire, a reverend 
gentleman, if our information be correct, deemed the letter 
ef Lord Sidmouth to be a sufficient authority to break 
through the laws of the land; wisely concluding perhaps, 
that a member of an administration sufficiently powerful to 
annihilate the basis of the law, by suspending the constitu- 
dion, was certainly able to put aside the law itself, whenever 
it might happen to staud in his way. ‘This magistrate undcr- 
took to apply the terms seditious, or blasphemous, we know 


not which, to the Black Dwarf; and a person sclling the | 


publication in Henley market, on the market day, in a@ stand 


q 
jfor which he had paid, was scized by two constables upoR 
the information of some mischicvous scoundrel, and conveyed 
before that sapient adininistrator of the law, the Reverend 
i. Powys, who convicted him in the penalty of ten pounds 
upon the penal statute for hawking without a licence, we 
suppose ; and after keeping the man in prison two days, set 
himat liberty, without enforcing the penalty. 


It had been discovered however, that the vender in the 
market place was employed by another person resident in 
the town, who was a more responsible man, and him it was 
determined to select as a victim to this magistrate’s contempt 
}for the laws he has sworn to administer with justice. He 
was summoned to appear in court, ina period of time wher 
it was barely possible, wish the utmost exertion, he could 
have arrived there. ‘The constables who served the warrant 





actually returned in a post chaise the distance between Hen- 


Black Dwarf taken from the man in the warket place were 
sworn to belong to the person resident at Ifenley ; and the 
magistrate procceded to convict him in the penalty of twenty 
poufids for cach, as being unstamped newspapers 5 and a 
distress far etohty pounds was 4he same eventig put into the 
man’s house: his goods were upon the point of seizure, and 
his family might have been turncd into the street for aught 
this,worthy administrator of the law had cared about it. 
Fortunately there were found in Henley some gentlemen who 
were not quite so unacquainted with the laws of the land as 


} the Reverend ¥. Powys. Tle was waited upon, expostulated 


with, and the law of the case laid before him: he was told 
that if the Black Dwarf had been a newspaper, and une 
stamped, that he was not the party who could decide upon 
the penalty; that the Solicitor of the Stamp Ojfice was the 
only person competent to bring actions in such cases; and 
that independent of that, the publication in question was 
not a newspaper, but a pamphlet, duly entered at the Stamp 
Ofhice and the duty paid 
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The Magistrate still persevered; but a gentleman residing 
at Henley, had the good fortune at last to convince tliis Jus- 
tice that he had exceeded his powers; and after taking a day 
or two, to consider what he should do, saying that he should 
write in the interim to Lord Sidmouth; he at last withdrew 
the conviction altogether, aud left the man at liberty to fol- 
low his occupation. ‘This case is one among the many that 
have resulted from the letter of Lord Sidmouth; and which 
we have no doubt was intended to have the effect of harrass- 
ing the venders of publications, and subjecting the proprietors 
to heavy losses; because truth is dreaded and hated by an 
administration which is therefore reduced to these miserable 
shifts to attempt its final destruction. 


Throughout a variety of other districts, we have also re- 
ceived information that country Booksellers dare no longer 
offer the Dwarf for sale, for fear of incurring the displeasure 
of those petty satraps of despotism the country Magistrates, 
who hold their appointments of the present administration. 
One Bookseller has been held to bail, in the sum of £200: 
and although his being so held to bail, cannot otherwise af- 
fect his interest, since he has been able to procure sureties ; 
yet total and absolute ruin might have been his fate, had he 
been unable to comply with the infamous requisition of giv- 
ing security for keeping the peace, which he had never 
broken!!! 


The Black Dwarf is now said to be the greatest object of 
ministerial hatred ; and this will account for the zeal which 
their puppets evince to prevent its circulation. We know 
the cause of this enmity, and we are proud of it. We might 


' have clamoured for mere reform, in general terms, without 


any objection having been taken. But we have held up to 
the public mind, an object infinitely more important than 
reform :—The dismissal of the men, (as we suppose we must 
call them; but we blush at the degradation of the species 
that can comprise them in its catalogue) who hold the reins 
of power. They are the deadly, the inverate enemies of 
freedom. They hate their country because it has been free; 
and are determined to eradicate every trace of its independ- 
ence, because they fecl themselves only competent to govern 
slaves. A reform, while they are ministers, would be a mis- 
chief, if it could be carried into execution. It would be to 
poison the wine that was offered to a thirsty man. The 
JSreedom they would offer would be death. They will never 
suffer us to have any other freedom, if they can avoid it, but 
of dying in their chains. But we shall disappoint them. 
They shall write our degradation in our blood! If we must 
die, we willdie FREE; we will not consent to be silent, be- 
cause the ministers require it; they shall enforce our slavery 
with the last arguments of despotism; those who admire the 
devotion of Hampden, and Russell, and Sidney will be emu- 
lous to share their fate. It has been upon the field where 


| 





they fought, upon the scaffold where they dicd, that English 
Freedom has erected her glorious banners. They shall never 
be furled, while an Englishman lives to offer his haud in their 
support. Let the ministers then take our final Answer— 
WE WILL NOT BE THEIR SLAVES —and they are 


fit to govern nothing else. 


It is not merely political, but even religious opivions, 
that they would wish to eradicate. Every thing that has the 
semblance of liberality, is a horrid spectre to them. They 
start from it, as the Devil sprung from the touch of Ithuriel’s 
spear. It brings with it impending fate and ruin to them. 
Common sense is sedition with them: any thing like reason 
among the people, thows them into hysterics ; and they are 
absolutely convulsed if we mention the rights of man or talk 
of liberty. They hate the name of Paine much worse than 
they pretend to hate the Devil : and with some reason truly; 
for the character of the latter being, if there be any such 
thing, must have been copied from that of some minister of 
state, ina dimzted monarchy, the abuses of which enabled 
the administration to deceive the king, to rob the people, 
and to destroy the country. 


The enmity of the ministers to the Black Dwarf thus 
accounted for, we are not surprised that the tools of such 
an administration should resort to such violations of the law, 
to suppress its circulation; or that Lord Sidmouth should 
publish an eastern mandate upon his own responsibility, to 
spur the zeal of his satraps into exertion. In the discussion 
which has been announced on this subject, we shall hear 
the explanation which the noble Lord has to offer for his 
conduct ; but we perceive, that like a true Jesuit, he avows 
an intention of only submitting half the question to the 
house, if the house should be simple enough to be satisfied 
with such a mangled representation of the case. He has 
produced his arrogant and foolish letter; and has no ob- 
jection to lay upon the table, the opinion of the Crown 
lawyers upon the case which he had laid before them: but 
the CASE ITSELF, which is the ‘all in all,” he will op- 
pose being presented, tho’ he will give us the reasons of such 
opposition. It is seldom that such a gossip can exite our 
curiosity. We are so sick of his old stories, and garrulous 
imbecility, so disgusted with his saintly affectation, and his 
wordly practices, that we do not stop to listen to any of 
his worn-out pretences of regard for the public good; but 
upon the present occasion we certainly have some anxicty to 
know what good or bad reason can be offered for his pre- 
sumption, in offering his idle opinions as a substitute for the 
law of the land. 


As to the opinion of the Crown Lawyers, we have no 
doubt but that it isa good one, and legally applies to the 
case submitted for their examination. Those gentlemen 
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have the best means of ascertaining the law, and their pro- 
fessional character is too much at stake, to allow us for a 
moment to suspect they would give a wrong opinion on a 
question of so much importance. We feel that their opinion 
must have been given correctly ; and we are rather inclined 
to believe that Lord Sidmouth only holds back the real 
question, because he has applied the opinion to a false view 
of it, or perhaps an entire change of the original case. This 
sort of pious frauds, is common enough among weak, half- 
witted men, who think themselves entitled to carry their 
mishievous good intentions as far as may be, by any means 
short of absolute lying and direct falsehood. 


The attempt to conceal the case, is a clear proof that the 
Letter of Lord Sidmouth does not contain the case ; but that 
he has applied the opinion of the Crown Lawyers to some- 
thing else. But we beg the noble lord’s pardon; his duty 
told him, that he was, he did not say justified, but bound 
to publish his circular ; that the Lords Lieutenants, and 
Magistrates, we suppose, if there were any that doubted 
their own capacity, might find some consolation in the know- 
ledge that respect for the laws was not requisite even for the 
dutics of a Secretary of State, in this cnlightened period of 


British History. 


We have alluded to the religious side of the question, if it 
be not indeed blasphemy to prostitute that sacred name as the 
worthy secretary of state has done, with the political squab- 
bles of the day. In the case of Mr. Wright, the Unitarian 
preacher, who has been brought before the Magistrates of 
Liverpool, we perceive the Ministers are ready to have re- 
course to that contemptible evasion which has rendered them 
so odious, and so hateful upon other occasions. The Bishop 
of Chester, if the Times Newspaper may be believed, has 
been mad, or wicked enough to assert that it was not on 
account of Mr. Wright’s Unitarian Doctrines, he had been 
molested; but because “*he had been charged upon oath, 
“ by a most respectable gentleman, a merchant of Liverpool, 
“ with having preached that the notion of the immortality of 
*€ the soul was a mere delusion; and that the idea of a future 
** state was an absurdity.”” Now the lcast enquiry might 
have enabled this sptrituad prelate to know, tbat neither 
Mr. Wright, nor any other of the Unitarian Ministers have 
ever entertained, or preached such doctrines; although it 
is not unlikely, that some respectable blockhead might be a 
merchant at Liverpool, and be unable to comprchend what 
Mr. Wright either said or believed. 


But the newspapers have set the matter at rest. At first 
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Mr. Wright was litigiously attacked upon account of the 
place not being registered, although it had been used as a 
place of public worship for twenty years, and there is a fair 
reason to conclude that it actually was licenced. He was 
then accused of denying the divinity of the Redeemer ; which 
an Act of Parliament has rendered it legal to deny ; and after 
that plea was got rid of, and the ignorance of the Bench set 
right, the last charge of denying a future state was brought 
forward, which Mr. Wright justly observed was too ridi- 
culous for him to refute. Lord Sidmouth says this case 
might have happened, if his circular had never been pub- 
lished; and to this we answer, that if he had never been 
Secretary of State, he could not have been suspected of en- 
couraging the ignorant spirit of persecution which only wants 
the smile of authority to fasten with all its vipers upon the 
friends of peace and freedom. 


Before we conclude this subject for the present we must 
beg to call the attention of our readers, and we would also 
press it upon the consideration of the legislature, that in the 
letter of Lord Sidmouth, there is an inconsistency which 
marks the despotic intention of the author with considerable 
force. The letter commences with the declaration, that 
whereas blasphemous and seditious publications are distri- 
buted in great profusion, the opinion of the Crown Lawyers 
has been taken whether persons so distributing them, are or 
are not amenable to the law. ‘To this the reply of the lawe 
yers is not, that persons distributing the publications alluded 
to, and which Lord Sidmouth, without specifying them, 
presumes to call blasphemous and seditious, are liable to any 
punishment; but that persons charged upon oath with vend- 
ing débels that are blasphemous and seditious may be held to 
bail. There is every reason therefore to conclude at present, 
that the Crown Lawyers have met the case of Lord Sid- 
mouth with a direct negative: and supplied him with an 
opinion wpon another case, which he has very honorably ape 
plicd to his own! and put it forth as the law of the land, in 
a circular letter to his agents in the country. Should this 
chance to be the case, and the House of Lords convicts the 
minister of this paltry, double-dealing, what punishment 
does he not deserve? ‘Talk of sedition, and of treason ! 
What is sedition, but the artifices of a few knaves against 
the peace and quiet of the great majority? What is treason, 
hut the counteraction of the known laws of the land, and the 
substitution of private opinions? Who then are the seditious ? 
Where then are the traitors? The greatest injury that can 
be offered to a patient and suffering people is to accuse them 
of crimes which are committed against themselves by their 
unprincipled accusers. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 





From the Black Dwarf to the Yellow Bonze. 
a 
THE BETTERS OF THE PEOPLE. 
—s— 


The postscript of iny last letter would doubtless excite thy 
curiosity. The people’s betters will perplex thee as much 
as they have done thy friend. But I can happily extricate 
thee out of all thy difficulty. I have before afforded thee a 
key to English freedom ; and sct in their true light, this land 
of real slaves and flattered freemen. There is little to choose 
between Europe and Asia, but in the names that are adopted 
in the latter to express, and in the former to disguise ty- 
ranny. In Japan, when we say the better sort of the people, it 
is intelligible enough, and a distinction extremely proper. 
There the several orders of society are sepurate and marked 
from each other: the zgnorant who labour, and the wise who 
do not labour, The Bonze, who notwithstanding his own 
sins, has leisure to pray for the sins of thousands, is one of 
the better sort; the statesinan who is kind enough to eat 
what the peasant works for, is also one of the better sort; 
the military officer, who is ready with one stupid part of 
the community to cut the throats of all the rest, if the king 
should wish it, is also one of the better sort; and the King 
himself of course is one of the better sort of the people. 
But this phrase only marks a distinction in rank at Japan ; 
it does not exalt the knave or villain into the quality of 
being better than the rest. Bat here the people's betters, 
besides meaning all who live like lounts on the labors of the 
people, means every paltry scoundrel, however destitute 
of morality, or virtues, that posseses a legal qualification 
to killa hare. So that the people's betters are in many in- 
stances wretches who would disgrace a gibbet. to which 
many of them would have been long ago consigned, if high 
rauk had not taken pity on its own infirmities, and shielded 
them from the outraged laws and reason of society, 


It is some consolation, however, that such worthless be- 
ings do not insult the people by pretending to be a part of 
them. They will have nothing to do with the people but to 
rub them; they are the people’s betters; and cannot mix 
with the rabble that they were born only to insult and op- 
press, Phe PEOPLE of course means all that mass of the 
labouring, and indu trious, and ingenious mechanics, mer- 
chants, agriculturalists, and traders, whose toils are the 
wealth, and whose sinews are the strength of a nation. We 
eannot mistake the term. It means all that is valuable, all 
that is important in the scale of being. And yet THE 
PEOPLE have their DETTERS in England!!!) A horde 
of Calmuc Tartars would blush at such a wretched prosti- 





la 


tution of language. Bat the good people of England, it 
would seem, hear it every day without any emotion, 


We must Jook a little more closely however at these betters 
of the people, in order to ascertain more clearly the full pre. 
tensions of this exalted title. And we will first look at agri- 
cultural life, and tind out the Farmer’s betters, if we can. 


The farmer has a great variety of betters, as the pirase is 
here. His landlord is probably a nobleman, who holds the 
large estate which he lets out in parcels to the people, most 
likely from some such honorable a tenure, as that his leading 
ancestor was the companion of some royal robber, who some 
centurics ago invaded this country, and after assisting to 
destroy the legitimate owners of the land by thousands, 
might have been rewarded with an extensive portion of the 
desert which he had so nobly and so honorably contributed 
to make. This bloody title having had the good fortune thei 
to escape the question of some brother robber, was held au. 
thority im the next age, and is now a sacred, trrevocabl: 
right!!! The time that has worn the stain from the sword 
that so dishonorably obtained distinction, has embalmed the 
memory of its possessor, and no one must now question that 
the descendant of a thief, so clever in his trade as to acquir. 
the distinction of a title, is an honorable man, and one of ¢): 
lawful betters of the people. Or the noble landlord may 16 
be of such dong standing in the list of the nobility. He in. 
be some new chieftain, who after wasting the blood and ir... 
sure of his country in wars with no other result than ruin, i 
afterwards rewarded with a large tract of the land whic’ h 
has been pretending to defend, but at whose interests he bas 
endeavoured to strike a mortal blow. But no matter, he has 
made himself a ruffian of distinction ; his name is become 
familiar to the mob, who huzza in his train when he appears 
in public, and he is thus shouted into one of the Jetters o: 
the people. He lets out his land to others, and condescend: 
io live on the labours of those whom he will not allow to b: 
of the same species with himself. Sometimes in a iit o! 
charity, as they call it here, he may fling a farthing out o! 
his parlour window to some poor wretch whom his large pos 
sessions have jostled out of the means of living, and then he 
becomes indecd one of the dest of the people’s betters : piou 
men pray for him, knavish men flatter him, and the poo 
work for him. Is he not truly one of the people’s betters ? 


Another of the farmer’s betters is the Lawyer of the paris): 
You must know, that although they have more laws in this 
country than there are in all the world besides put together; 
yet the peopie do net seem to be much the betier for them 
fneeed the attempt to make all the laws of easy understand: 
ing has destroyed itself. No manin the whole course of ¢ 
long life, did he do nothing but read, could get through hal! 
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the laws which he is expected to obey. They rise like the Alps 
over each other. Volumes are piled on volumes; octavos 
refer you to quartos, which consign you for information to 
folios, and folios send you back again to abridgements in 
duodecimo. They are all of a similar character with sign 
posts; they only direct you to the place you are in pursuit of; 
they never go with you; and the direction ts often of so per- 
1 


plexing a description, that you had better have walked en, 


and taken your chance of the road. In such cases, you will 
infallibly arrive somewhere ; but if you get into the trammets 
of the law, you will never get out of them, until you are 
fairly driven, as they say in this country, fo the devil ; which 
means, I believe, until you are utterly ruined ; that is unless 
your purse is foo well filled even for the law to empty, but 
this is the case with very few. 


In this perplexed state of legal affairs, it is not only ne- 
cessary to have an order of men to make Jaws, or to mend 
them ; there must also be another order of men to explain 
them, when they are so made or mended. This is the osten- 
sible business of lawyers; but, ah! my friend, though they 
profess to explain the laws, their practice is directly the re- 
verse ; and although the laws are sufficiently inexplicable in 
the first instance, to defy any man of mere plain common 
sense to understand them: after they have received the com. 
mneritaries of a lawyer or two, they become absolute enigmas, 
witch confound both judge and jury, witnesses and counsel, 
attorney and solicitors, plaintiff and defendant. This is what 
is here called the glorious uncertainty of the law; and the 
fawyers profit by it in the most glorious manner. The pa- 
tence however of their lawyers very much amazes me. A 


judge will hear the same cause for twenty times. A counisel- 
lor baffled in one instance will plead again and again. An 


Attorney will prolong a suit at law for year after year, and 
carry it through ail the courts of the kingdom: for there are 
many of them, and so open to all, that you may begin in the 
highest, or in the lowest, or in those of the middle gradations : 
you may begin over again whenever you are defeated, and if 
All this atten- 


tion to the interests of justice, I say, amazes me; for it is 


you defeat another, he has the same liberty. 


impossible that any bias to delay cau be received by any ef 
these dignitaries | have mentioned. ‘To be sure t! 
at the door of overy office, and every sfep you take costs you 


ere are fees 


something; and t( is a rule which is observed in all the 


courts, that you Pnever begin a fresh suit, until you have 


paid the expences of the past proceediiigs. 


' . e 2 . - 
thave mide a tong digression; but if was necessary to let 


tnee into novtteulars of this class of the furmers’ betters. 

by 2a little idvity, a tawyer will be enabled to ferment 

SO y ta cs ina villoge, that in a few years he will} the best way to li 
HAVE OF Oifgey 


aud by accommodating young men with money at the mode- 
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rate premium of tweaty per cent. and twenty per cent. more 
for interest 3 he may obtain post obits upoa the remainder, 
which may belong to those close, snug, unneighbourly mor- 
tals, who are ungenerous cnough to wish to keep their own 
property to themselves. When the lawyer has done all this, 
he becomes one of the betters of the people. Should he then 
assistance to defend his 


r 


meet an old client, whom his lega 
wealth has left beggared and destitute, he passes by him with 


=r 


c 


(ie utmost unconcers and indifference ; and should the poor 
wretch take the liberty ef bowing his head to the ground, 
this lawyer turns aside, and wonders at the impudence of 
the people, thus to force themselves upoa the notice of their 


beite) ‘Ge e 


Next among the betters of the people come the parsons, the 
Bonzes of the West: and here thou wilt pardon me, if I do 
not pay the order ef men, to which my friend belongs, ail 
that adoration, which is justly due to such men as thyself. 
Tiiou knowest that no institution is perfect ; and that even 
at Japan, there arc bonzes who pay no regard to thy pious 
example, but revel in the vices of common men. There, hows 
eyer, the instances are rare; or at least they are rarely de- 
tected ; and the sanctity of thy profession keeps up its credit 
with the people. The natives of Japan believe their bonzes 
to be a superiol order of beings, and from this belief they 
pay them a superior degree of yeueration. They are doubt- 
less mistaken in their first opinion, but this practice is strictly 
conformable to their opinions, aud they are only the fools of 
nature. Hlere, however, the case is otherwise: the bonzes 
are treated with as much respect and veneration here as at 
Japan; but the people who treat them so, Anow at the same 
time that they are neither wiser, nor better than men, than 
mere common men. A parson may game all the week, shoot 
upon the sabbath day, intrigue with his housekeeper, cat to 
eluttony, aud drink even to riotous debauch; exact his trie 
butes with the unfeeling hand of a taxgatherer, and pay none 
of his own legal debts. Tle may do all this, and yet rank as 
one of the betters ef the peop’c, and as he walks in lawn, or 
silken pride, through the public strects, he may with all the 
contumely of pride push the poor aid decrepid from his path, 
or drive in his chariot ove 
strength to craw! with suflicient rapidity out of his way. The 


the virtue that can hardly find 


best of it is, however, that the people consent to pay this 
class of their bellers, one (cath of the whole produce of their 
hard lobor for their maintenance: and this too in perpetuity, 
whether they deserve it, or not. If wisdom were to be the 
criterion of worth, there people would have many betters: 
but if generosity and folly are of any value, they are the 
best, the very best people in the werld. ‘To become here a 
knave, and to live upon the labours of others, ts not only 


ive, but the only way to live ta credit and 


for expenses half the estates of the parish; ; esteem, as onc of the people's betters. 
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The number of the people’s betters is almost infinite in 
point of description, although their numbers are not so very 
considerable. A common calculation has been made, that it 
demands a hundred fools to feed a knave of common mag- 
nitude: but as there are here knaves" of a most enormous 
appetite, who will eat as muchas a hundred ordinary rogues, 
perhaps the people’s betters do not much exceed the pro- 
portion of the one thousandth part of the community. The 
Church and the Law furnish a few of those exalted charac- 
ters ; and the remaining liberal profession of physic furnishes 
a trifling quota. Yet it is to be feared that this class is de- 
clining in public estimation. Whether those who have no 
money to buy bread, deem it useless to apply to medicine, 
to continue the life they cannot support with necessaries ; or 
having nothing’ wherewith to repay the doctor for keeping 
them sick, he abandons them to nature for a cure, it is not 
for me to say. Certain it is that the profession is not now 
so profitable; they are still considered as a class of the bet- 
ters of the people; but what 1s the advantage, if they are 
not adequately paid for it. 
pathetically remarks, that folks cannot very comfortably 
renounce solid pudding for mere empty praise. 


One of their own writers very 


My next, or some future letter, will contain a delineation 
of those of the people’s betters, who fill up the higher de- 
partments of the state; and to shew thee of what materials 
the statesmen of this country are composed, As these are 
the most important class of the betters of the people, per- 
haps this should have been done in the first instance, but the 
discovery is attended with some difficulties; and, notwith- 
standing all my assiduity, there will be much which my 
elucidation may scarcely enable thee to comprehend.—For 
who can fathom the profound knowledge of Lord Castle- 
reagh ? who can ascertain the full extent of the generosity of 
George Canning,—the modesty of Mr. Croker, which so 
overpowers my senses, that I have no power to analyse it, 
—or the piety of Lord Sidmouth, and the sanctity of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which envelope them in a 
cloud of glory that is impenetrable to unassisted human 
eptics ? 


I purpose, however, to buy a pair of spectacles, an instru- 
ment ingeniously contrived to assist the organs of vision, 
and I may then probably be able to see more clearly. At 
all events, 1 will learn as much as possible, and make thee 
acquainted with all my discoveries. Pray then for my suc- 
cess, for nothing short of the interposition of heaven can 
enable me to ascertain all these things. Pray then for my 
success, as earnestly as thou wouldst pray for the health 
and well being of 


Thy well-wisher, 


The Black Dwarf. 
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English Liberty of Discussion in the Nineteenth Century. 








The Middlesex quarter session on Friday last presented 
the fact of an English society appearing at the bar, by depu- 
tation, to solicit the ficense of the magistrates to hold their 
usual meetings. The applicants were the officers of the 
Academical Society, held in Chancery Lane, to which none 
are eligible but members of universities, or inns of court. 
The constitution of such a society one might imagine to be 
aristocratic enough. The petition prayed for a license ‘for 
‘ the investigation and discussion of philosophical, literary, 
‘ historical, and political subjects, as heretofore.’ Perhaps 
it is worthy of remark, that this society had recetved a license 
under the prior bill for regulating public assemblies. Mr. 
Alderman Joshua Jonathan Smith objected to the word po- 
litieal, and observed it was too general—it would admit of 
unlimited discussion, and open a door to debates of the most 
improper tendency; he therefore thought such a license 


highly objectionable. 


Yes, Englishmen! Joshua Jonathan Smith, an Alderman 
of the city of London, thanks to the folly and indifference 
of the electors, has lived to inform his countrymen, from 
the bench of magistracy, upon which we hope he will never 
have a similar successor, that discussion is dangerous, and 
ought to be prohibited altogether ; for, on the Lord Mayor's 
subsequent remark, that the legislature could not mean to 
prevent all political discussion, but merely to place it under 
some restrictions, the Alderman replied, it was the pur- 
pose of the act to put down all political debate whatever. 
To this impudent falsehood Sir John Perring gave a 
negative. The legislature certainly meant no such thing, 
or it would have been ridiculous to prescribe the licensing 
of any, if all discussion was to be prohibited. But the mi- 
nisters might have meant, with the Alderman, to destroy 
it; and if they can calculate upon many such interpreters 
of the law, they may possibly effect it for a moment; but if 
they will condense and confine the air of liberty, they may 
be dispersed by the explosion. 


Alderman Domville supported his worthy colleague, Jo- 
shua Jonathan Smith—and although he appears to have left 
the reasoning to the latter gentleman, we must acknowledge 
our obligations to him for his support of an arbitrary inter- 
pretation of a most oppressive law. Hereafter we may return 
the obligation in a few further remarks upon his kindness, 
in being ready, like a mute in the seraglio, with his bow- 
string, to strangle one of the last and most important of our 
rights; and if our recommendation can be of any service to 
him, he may assure himself of our interest, when the Turkish 
system 1s completely introduced, and the English consti- 
tution replaced by the code of Algiers. 
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We must not, however, forget the very liberal offer of a 
license by Joshua Jonathan Smith, upon the trifling condi- 
tion that the parties would previously furnish a magistrate 
with the questions intended for discussion for his approval. 
This condition however was indignantly rejected ; and al- 
though we do not like the degradation of any application for 
permission to do that of which no man has the right, and 
none should use the power to deprive us, we sincerely re- 
joice in the spirit which dictated the rejection of this Al- 
derman’s restrictive condition, The applicants would not 
consent to strike out the word political, nor to receive a li- 
cence upon the condition of a previous censorship of their 
questions. The Lord Mayor and Sir John Perring were wil- 
ling to sign, Joshua Jonathan Smith and Domville refused : 
The licence was about to be granted, when the clerk inter- 
posed, ‘ on the ground that the act of two would be the act 
of the Sessions ; and as there was an equality of voices, the 
licence could not pass.’ “ This objection finally prevailed 
“over the contrary interpretation in favor of the petition- 
‘ers, Before retiring, however, the applicants addressed 
‘the Bench as follows. * My Lord, are we then to under- 
** stand that the sessions refuse our license?’ © | am afraid 
** so. Sir John Perring and myself are ready to sign it. But 
“what can be done? We cannot get over this difficulty.’ 
«* We thank your Lordship, and shall know what further 


‘* course to adopt.” 


What further course these gentlemen may pursue, we are 
not acquanted with. We only know that it was their duty, 
and the duty of every other man, to have been much more 
active in the opposition to a law, which could thus place 
our most valuable rights at the mercy of such a man as Jo- 
shua Jonathan Smith, or Sir W. Dowville. It appears the 
gentlemen of this society applied for an exemption froin the 
provisions of the act, while before the legislature; but they 
were referred to the Sessions, und believing themselves sure 
of their own license, they were not interested in the Op po- 
sition of a measure, which they supposed would not affect 
them. The have now discovered their mistake, and may 
learn from it this important lesson :—that it is the safest po- 
licy, as well as the highest duty, to resist every incipient 
design of tyranny; for the caprice of a despot is as likely 
to crush its friends, as its enemies, Despotism, like a jea- 
lous husband, hates it knows not why, suspects it knows not 
wherefore. Jt is so hideous and depraved, that it can ex. 
tite no love, and therefore deals its blows at random to pre- 


serve its authority, feeling that the wise and the good must 
equally detest it, 


TITE CONSTITUTIONIST. 
No. 1. 
a 
The Constitution of our country is often talked of, is often 


praised, by those who would be struck dumb, were they 
to be asked to describe even its principal features. Having 
for some time been endeavoring to qualify myself to do 
this, I have determined to lay before the public the progress 
of my enquiries; though I cannot congratulate myself on 
their success. 

The Constitution of England is the system of government, 
justly established ; justly, for no system of government, 
created in a manner inconsistent with the fandamental prin- 
ciples of justice, can with any propriety, be called a con- 
stitution. Who, for instance, would talk of the constitu- 
tion of Algiers ? 

He who enters on this enquiry, will find it encumbered 
with some difficulties. The Citizen of the United States 
must he careless and indifferent, in a high degree, if he be 
lonz ignorant of the constitution of his country. To gain 
a full knowledge of it, he has nothing to do but to read the 
public laws agreed to by the several conmonwealths which 
compose the union. In these, the duties and power of the 
Congress are exactly defined, and precise bounds are set to 
the office of President. No one who is there ignorant of the 
constitution can shield himself from the charge of culpable 
nevligence, by pleading the difficulty of obtaining a know- 
ledve of it. 

Far different is the situation of the Englishman, if he 
would know the extent of his happiness, or the magnitude 
of his danger. If he would know what power that 1s to 
which his liberty and life are committed; he must search 
the history of his country for upwards of a thousand years; 
the acts of the legislature for more than half that period ; 
and the books of lawyers for about the same time. He 
must endeavor to decide on the prepouderance of apparently 
equal authorities; to reconcile contradictions, and, what is 
still more difficult, to perceive the reason of what he may 
be inclined to think glaring absurdities; and the result of 
all his labor he will find to be doubt on almost every parti- 
cular point which he has studied. This, perbaps, will by 
some be denied. They will tell us, that he who has care- 
fully perused the commentaries of Blackstone possesses a 
competent knowledge of the system of British polity; at 
least, of its most important heads. For a refutation of this 
opinion, I need make only two observations. 

The one is, that the work in question is not of sufficient 
authority. The book was published about fifty years ago ; 
and though tt is sometimes quoted in the courts, yet any 
doctrine advanced in it, unsupported by other authority, 
is considered merely as a dictum; that is, as the private 
opinion of a lawyer. From this it follows, that before any 








reliance can be safely placed on the assertions of this winter, 
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* ‘ , ’ - , +t . . .* . . * . * 7 . 
we must know whether they are thas savported : or whethes | 
Let who ( We know ‘tis morning, and we know the sua 


: ‘1 . “ 
they are the mere positions of a lawyer of fearing, 


. . . t 
nevertheless may have becv, and in fact bas been. fires} 


quently mistaken.* 

The other observation is, that, supposing the werk to 
have the requisite authority, tt is in many respects extremely 
defective Gor what reason [T shail not at present pretend to 
divine.) ‘To vive one remarkable pustance, a person may 
have read it attentively , and vet he unable to SaY, whether 
the elective franchise is his right, or whether it is only a pri- 
vilege, enjoyed by him at the pleasure of the king. 

Having made these intreductery observations, [shall enter 
upon the inquiry in my next paper. 

* See Barton’s Elements of Conveyancing, and the notes of a late 


Editor of the Commentarics. 
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To the Editor of the Black Dwors, 
Sir, 

The avidity with which Wat Tyler has Leen read, 
has so inflated the vanity of our Laureat, who is mivilling 
to believe that motives of curiosity and mere satisfaction at 
the discovery of an interested apostacy have been the causes, 
that he has dramatized a subject of lees poetical, but of more 
political interest, which has lately engueed the public ate 
tention, Having been favored with a sieht of the MS, 


(which is not intended for publication) L send the following 


extracts, for the qualification of your readers. 
Tam, Sir, Your obedtent servant, 
J. iH. G. 
aD <P 


THE BUGABOO. 
A Dramatic Poem, by R. 8S. 
DRAMATIS PERSON-E, 


Sir W. BLUBBER, 
SMELLPLOT. 


CURSEALLRAY, 
CUNNING, 
WiIbDEMOUTH, 


SCENE, Downing Street—Time, Twelve 0 Clock 


Cunning. The sun from bed has ris’n, the moon is sunk, 
The stars no lounger like dim rushlights twinkle, 
Black night has cast her dingy mautle off, 

And wanton morning, tripping on in haste, 

Kicks her quite out of heav’y, The fragrant smoke 
In eddying circles climbs the midway air ; 

The healthy breeze, impregnated with scents 

Of daisies, butterflowers, and daffodils, 

Revives the slumb’ring sense, toe long oppress'd 
With fumes of last night's plot-creating wine. 
The wall-flowers, ladies smocks, and gay gerantumes 
Look lovely to the sight. The grass ts green, 

And drops of dew bedeck the sentry’s box. 


The calm canal— 





Curseatl yay 


Confound your poetry, 





Displays his feetire; but of this no more ; 

This in (he anti-jacobin inmore well, 

Orin the house.—To business. If this plot 

fn smoke should end if no row-kicking boys 

A bloody loaf upon a mopstick hoist, 

Nor windows break, nor break a watchiman's head, 
Nov bugsbeo our inighty master’s sense, 

(Thu heaven knows, that’s not so hard to do) 

To hcll we go, or prostrate stand before 


a 
A 

The angry feature of the public clamour. 

Blibber, Alas! too true, speedy and soon we shalt. 


Weide. Despatr no more, forfo! with ardent zeal 


My place and pension to retain, T sent 

My tinsty spy amidst the baad of traitors ; 

And be hath brought a bag brimful of treason; (opens a beg.) 
Behold this bawdy song, this mur@rous weapon, (produces a@ shillela } 


This dam d potato, and this bloody pebble, 
Both hurtld against the coach of him we serve; 
This treach’rous serell, whereby the plot isshoewn. (PMubber weeps 
To take off ew’ry loyal subjects head. 
Crrseall, Enough, my spy is from th’assemisty come 
Of desprvate traitors, Speak, my trusty friend. 
Smeliplot. Ewn now the toul design is ripe for action, 
Fre morning dawn upon our headless trunks, 
The Tow’r shall choke the Thame:’s frighted flood ; 
St. Paul’s shall vanish from the city quite; 
And C——n house shall like the ruins be 
That front it. In Spafields they met. 
A cart their ammunition bears, and arms, 
I saw it stor’'d—alack and well-a-day! 
Puil fifty tri-colourd cockades there were, 
A damned standard painted on a heard, 
Which offered gin and beer, and bread and cheese 
To soldiers who would aid their bloody plot ; 
Three pistols, and within a stocking foot 
Was half'a pound of powder. 
Curseall ——Tremble not, 
Full fifty thousand chosen troops surround thei, 
With pond’ rous cannon, blunderbuss, and thunder. 
The fundamental features of the plot 
Shall lie expos’d before the sapient senate, 
And I the nation’s savior shall be calld, 
And detraction shall not shew a feature. 
Cunning, The turbid streams of sullen discontent, 
A congregated flood comes rushing on, 
And secret miners feed it as it tlows ; 
Till like a deluge pouring down amain, 
The torrent sweeps destruction o’er the land, 
Untess the spring and fountain may be choked, 
And the foul source of it damm/’d up for ever, 


Lind of the first Act. 
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